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ORIENTAL MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 








THE BRIDE WALKING, 


Tue procession shews the bride at full length, with her 
attendants or bride-maids undera canopy. One man throws 
sweet-scented waters upon her, and another displays his 
dexterity, by balancing on his nose a pot of berning per+ 
fumes, which still is at it ever has been, a mark of honor in 
the East. In this walking procession there are more wo- 
men than men, the former are all veiled, and their veils will 
form a subject for future consideration, The face and per- 
son of the bride are entirely enveloped, and only the eyes 
of her female attendants and friends are uncovered. One 
woman holds in her hand what appears to be an olive 
branch, probably as an emblem of fruitiulness, and two 
others are playing on tambourines ; while behind, in the 
distance, there is a person sounding the trumpet on horse- 
back, at which the foremost female on the right, accom 
nied by her child, raises her left hand, and makes the 
of attention with uplifted fingers. Perhaps this personag 
is intended to represent the mother, or at least some wale 
relative of the bride. The prominent male figure whose 
back is towards the spectators, appears as if employed raere- 
ly to precede the procession carrying a pole ornamented 
with garlands of flowers, 

It is hardly possible to illustrate the principal references 
and allusions made to this interesting subjéct in Scripture, 
better than by the following account of Persian and Hindoo 
marriage ceremonies, extracted from undoubted authorities, 
In Persia on the day appointed for the marriage, about five 
o’clock in the evening, (see Matt. xxv. 1—13) the bride- 
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groom comes to the house of the bride, where the priest for 
the first time pronounces the nuptial benediction. He then 
brings her to his own house, gives her some refreshment, 
and afterwards the assembly of her relatives and friends re- 
conduct her to her father’s house. When she arrives, the 
priest repeats the nuptial benediction, which is generally 
done about midnight ; immediately after, the bride, accom- 
panied with a part of her attending troop, the rest having 
returned to their own homes, is reconducted to the house of 
her husband, where she generally arrives about three 
o’clock in the morning. In the marriages of the rich Hin- 
doos great preparations of music, fireworks, illuminations, 
&c. are made and vast multitudes are invited to the wedding. 
Some persons spend more than 100,000 rupees* on the 
marriage of a son or daughter. At what the Hindoos call 
a fortunate hour, in the night, the bridegroom dressed in 
silk, and wearing many gold and silver ornaments, a gold 
chain round his neek, and a gilt crown upon his head, pre- 
pares to go to the house of the bride ; he is seated in a gilt 
_palanqueen, or another kind of carriage, in which there is 
room for four servants to stand at the four corners in the 
inside to fan him, or rather to wave over him a brush made 
of the tail of the cow of Tartary. The procession at a mag- 
nificent wedding is very long ; before the bridegroom’s pa- 
lanqueen the servants of the father walk, carrying silver 
Staves ; open carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing 
women and singers: a flag is also carried and a metal in- 
strument like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at 
intervals. . The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux 
and lights which the attendants carry in their hands; and 
fireworks placed on both sides the streets are discharged as 
the procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elephants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations in 
the procession: and musicians playing on various instru- 
ments are stationed before and behind the bridegroom. 
Lately many of. the rich natives have called in the assis- 


* The ordinary rupee is 2s. $d. sterling; in Bengal, 2s. 6d. 
The gold rupee is £1 15s. We presume the latter cannot be in- 
tended for even at 2s. 6d. the marriage expences would amount to 
£12,500, 
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tance of English music at their weddings, and at intervals 
guns are fired, All things for the procession being prepar- 
ed before hand, the whole waits for the coming of the bride- 
groom. At a marriage, the procession of which I saw some 
years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, and the 
bride lived in Serampore, to which place the bridegroom 
was to come by water. After waiting two or three hours, 
at length, near midnight, it was announced as if in the very 
words of Scripture, “ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go ye 
out to meet him!” All the persons employed now lighted 
their lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill ap their 
‘stations in the procession, some of them had lost their lights, 
and were unprepared, but it was then too late to seek them, 
and the cavalcade, something like the above, moved for- 
wards to the house of the bride, at which place the compa- 
ny entered a large and splendidly illuminated area before 
the house covered with an awning, where a great multitude 
of friends dressed in their best apparel were seated upon 
mats. 

The bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and 
placed on a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, and then went into the house, the 
door of which was immediately shut, and guarded by se- 
poys ; I and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but 
in vain; never was I so struck with ovr Lord’s beautiful 
parable as ai this moment, “ And the door was shut!” IJ 
was exceedingly anxious to be present while the marriage 
formalities were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis- 
appointment.— Ward’s Hindoo Customs, 


ON CONSISTENCY. 


“ How very thoughtful you are this morning, George,” 
said Maria Lefevre to her brother as she sat at work, “ one 
would think you were engaged in inventing some new math- 
ematical problem, to puzzle your college friends ; unless, 
indeed, I overrate your abilities, and should discover that 
you are incapable of solving those that plodding genius has 
already invented.” 


34* 
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“T assure you, Maria, you are for once, quite mistaken 
in your guess at the subject of my thoughts, which were at 
that moment far differently occupied. But since you wish 
to know them, and ladies claim obedience to their wishes, 
I will even gratify you, though I beg you to remember I do 
not promise to be always so obliging even to you. But 
why did you not ask if I was wandering in the bowers of 
the muses, or ‘extracting honey from the flowers of my 
own imagination ?’ it would have agreed better with your 
refined taste.” 

“ Why,” said Maria, “ because you have no taste for po- 
etical composition ; and 1 might as well ask our old garden- 
er if he was composing an essay on the steam engine.” 

“A pretty compliment, truly, sister, and of 

“But I am impatient for your thoughts, before you for- 
get.them.” 

“ All in good time, Maria; you must learn to exercise 
patience, it is a great virtue you know.” 

“ Yes, I know it well, but you will oblige me by pro- 
ceeding.” 

“ Well, then, since you must be obliged I suppose, I was 
thinking over some of the occurrences of last evening, and 
the characters of those who composed our party at Mr. 
Stanley’s. I could not help reflecting, how rare a thing is a 
consistent character, though consistency is a virtue praised 
by most, and respected by all.” 

“ How would you define consistency of character?” 

“ Consistency of character appears to be, the mutual 
agreement of all the parts of which that character is com- 
posed, so as to form a complete and harmonious whole. It 
seems to produce on the mind that contemplates it, the 
same effect that beauty and symmetry of form dves upon 
the eye. It is, in fact, a kind of moral beauty which sheds 
an indeseribable grace over the character of man.” 

“ But may there not be consistency in a bad character ?” 

“Tt might, perhaps, be possible, to find a bad man in all 
respects consistent with himself, though I believe even this 
is.a very rare oecurrence ; but this is not the kind of con- 
sistency to which I allude. I mean that consistency, which, 
taking the Bible for its rule, ferms the principles upon the 
sacred doctrines it teaches, and regulates the conduct by the 
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precepts it inculeates; which exalts not one virtue at the 
expense of another, nor palliates a favorite vice because it 
also has a favorite virtue.” 

“ Ah, George, you might well say such a character is 
rare; does it ever exist? and if it does, is it not like the fa- 
bled phoenix, which must perish before another of its spe- 
cies could be produced ?” 

“ To say that it exists to its fullest extent would be to af- 
firm, that man is capable of perfection in this lower world, 
which, alas! is far, very far from possibility, not to say 
probability. Our every virtue is imperfect, and our best at- 
tainments ought only to humble us, on account of their 
meanness and comparative nothingness. Yet there may, I 
think, be a character, where, religion being the princes 
of action, the conduct is in correspondence with that prin- 
ciple ; and where piety consists, not so much in profession 
as in a constant and uniform regard to the influence it should 
have over the temper and conduct.” 

“And will you tell me what circumstance particularly 
struck your mind last night ?” 

“ Well, since the object of our present conversation is not 
to detract from the character of our friends, but to improve 
our own, I think it cannot be improper, and J will most wil- 
lingly comply with your request. But my dear sister must 
endeavor to keep these ideas in mind through all our con- 
versation, that we feed not our own vanity, by consideri 
ourselves better than others, because they have failj 
which we can discover, for we know not what they may find 
occasion to observe and condemn in us: that if we are any 
thing better than they, it is owing, not to ourselves, but to 
Him, ‘in whom we live, move, and have our being ;’ and 
that however pleasing and excellent we may be in the 
eyes of men, there is an eye in whose sight the very heay- 
ens are impure, much more then such guilty h 
tures, as the best of men must be acknowledged to be.” __ 

“ Yes, my brother, there is need for this caution; and 
though I would not willingly injure the character of , 
person, even iu my own estimation, there is in my mind 


such a tendency to pride, that I feel I cannot be wo much 
‘upon my guard.” 
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“ This Maria, is the case with all; yet if the errors of 
others serve as beacons to direct our inexperienced feet in 
the dangerous path of life, it will be well for us, and well for 
those who have bestowed so much labor and anxiety upon 
our instruction. Did you observe any thing particular in the 
conversation of old Mr. G yt 

“ T thought him particularly liberal in the view he took 
of differences of sentiment, when those differences were of 
minor consequence.” 

* So did I, till I heard him, when the ladies had with- 
drawn, maintain an opinion about the best way of raising 
melons, with all the warmth of one whose very life depend- 
ed upon its adoption: he was perfectly overcome with 
passion, because two or three gentlemen agreed to differ 
from him on this point of importance.” 

“Is it possible! how very ridiculous! especially when 
no one wished to prevent him from pursuing his own 

lan.” 

“ Ridiculous as it may appear, it is a kind of inconsis- 
tency which occurs continually, There is an instance of 
a different kind in the lady Mrs, H was speaking 
of.”? 

* You mean the charitable lady, do you not?” 

“The very same. Mrs. said ‘she is really 

goine good among the poor from morning till night, and 
‘ There is scarcely a charitable institution in her neighbor- 
hood of which she is not one of the most active members.’ 
- All this I believe is correct; but I know a gentleman who 
is intimately acquainted with the family, and called at the 
house one day last week. He found this lady just return- 
ed from a committee meeting, and taking a lunch in order 
to sally forth again on some visits of charity as is her dai- 
ly practice. Before he had been there long, in came four 
romping children, who without taking any notice of the vis- 
itor, » ‘Mamma, I won’t go to school this afternoon, 
unless George gives me my paper kite.’ ‘ Mamma, it is my 
kite, nurse says it is, and Charles has no business with it.’ 
‘But I will have it,’ muttered Charles. ‘ Mamma, George 
has torn my frock,’ whined the third; while the fourth had 
climbed into a chair, and, in her eagerness to reach some 
tarts from the sideboard, threw down a handsome lamp, 
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which, in luckless moment was dashed to pieces. Mamma, 
by dint of scolding and coaxing, sent them off to nurse, who, 
had she not a kind master and mistress, together with good 
wages, would not long put up with the whims and fancies 
of these tiresome children. The lady then began to apolo- 
gize for the riot, by saying, she did not know what to do 
with them, for their papa was always engaged in business, 
and she herself could find very little time to attend to them. 
She spoke highly in praise of nurse, but said the children 
wereygrowing too strong for her, and must be sent to 4 board- 
ing school out of the way.” 

“ Really, George, you make me smile at your description, 
but I think it coincides charmingly with the motto [ oftem 
press upon you, when you find fault with me-—‘ Charity be- 
gins at home.’ Remember, I have this day convicted you 
upon a fact of your own relating, which all your Oxford 
logic cannot overturn.” ' 

“ Nor do I wish to overturn it, Maria, Let us rather en- 
deavor each to improve by it, and learn the value of con- 
sistency. This lady, you see, supposes charity to consist 
in doing her neighbors good, as she calls it, and we will 
give her credit for the purity of her motives, but she 
lects her children to that extent, that they become ffoub- 
lesome and disgusting to all about them; and I fear, cc 
we have an opportunity of observing her servants, we 
find them little better disciplined. But is this—can this be 
consistent? Is not the woman, particularly the Christian 
woman, to ‘guide the house,’ and bring up her children 
in the ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord?’ And while 
a female should use every proper means of doing good to 
those around her, yet even these means should be used 
on becoming occasions, so as not to interfere with the 
prior claim which her own family has upon her thoughts 
and attention.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE YOUNG INVITED TO JESUS, 


To those who are rising in life, and panting after the 
pleasures which a flattering world helds out, I would ad- 
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dress myself with the warmest earnestness and affection. 
Most gladly would I lead and draw you to the Redeemer 
and Saviour of lost men; Believe it, you stand in need of 
such a helper as Christ, and such a deliverance as he only 
can impart, whether you think so or not. It is possible, in- 
deed, that you may now be dazzled and deluded by the 
toys and trifles of the world; or be hardened by the de- 
ceitfulness of sin, and the subtilty of satan. It may be you 
can hear of death and judgment, and heaven and hell, yet 
remain insensible. But will this always be your state? Do 
you expect you shall be able to escape the threatevings, or 
to resist the terrors of the Almighty? Ob, folly aud mad- 
ness in the extreme! Ina very short time you will find all 
your vain confidence fail. The pleasures which now grati- 
fy you will soon vanish away. Your purposes and contri- 
vances, your engagements and delights, your schemes and 
expectations, will be dashed to pieces. And when you feel 
the pressure of disease, and see death hastening with rapid 
strides to summon you hence, to seize you and bear you to 
the judgment bar of God, will you not be greatly a-itated 
and dismayed? How can you look back upon time mis- 
spent and never to be recovered, without remoyse? How 
can ‘you look forward to an eternal world without trem- 
bling and dread? How can you bear to think of the gath- 
ering storm of wrath when you stand on the brink of the 
bottomless pit, having neither hope before you nor peace 
within you? But I exhort you to flee to the only refuge 
and deliverance. «Jesus calls and invites you by his word. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


ORIENTAL GARDEN. 


“ For ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that 
hath no water.” 


In the hotter part of the eastern countries, a constant 
supply of water is so absolutely necessary for the cultiva- 
tion, and even for the preservation and existence of a 
garden, that should jt want water but for a few days, 
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every thing would be burnt up with the heat, and total- 
ly destroyed. There is therefore no garden whatever in 
those countries but what has such a certain supply, either 
from some neighboring river, or from a reservoir collec- 
ted from springs, or filled with rain-water in the proper 
-season, in sufficient quantity to afford ample provision for 
the rest of the year. 

Moses having described the habitation of man newl 
created, as a garden, adds, that it was well supplied wit 
water, “And a river went.out of Eden to water the gar- 
den.” 

That the reader may have a clear notion of this matter, 
it will be necessary to give some account of the manage- 
ment of eastern gardens, 

“ Damascus,” says Maundreil, “is encompassed with 
gardens, extending no less, according to common estima- 
tion, than thirty miles round, which makes it look like a 
city in a vast wood. The gardens are thick set with fruit 
trees of all kinds, kept fresh and verdant by the waters 
of the Barrady, (the Chrysorrboas of the ancients) whick 
supply both the garden and city in great abundance, This 
river, as soon as it issues out from between the cleft of 
the mountain before mentioned, into the plain, is imme- 
diately divided into three streams; of which the middle- 
most and biggest runs directly to Damascus, and is distrib- 
uted to all the cisterns and fountains of the city, The 
other two, which I take to be the work of art, are drawn 
out, one to. the right hand, and the other to the left, on 
the borders of the gardens, into which they are let as 
they pass, by little currents, and so dispersed all over 
the vast wood, insomuch that there is not a garden, but 
what has a fine quick stream.running through it. The 
Barrady is almost wholly drunk up by the city and gar- 
dens. That this was the case in former times, Strabo and 
Pliny testify, who say that this river was expended in 
canals, and drunk up by watering the place. 

“The best sight, says the same author, that the palace 
of the Emir of Beroot affords, and the werthiest to be 
remembered, is the orange garden. It contains a large 
quadrangular plot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser 
squares, four in a row, with walks between them. The 
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walks are shaded with orange trees of a large spreading 
size. Every one of these sixteen lesser squares in the gar- 
den was bordered with stone ; and in the stone work were 
troughs very artificially contrived, for conveying the water 
all over'the garden ; there being little outlets cut at every 
tree, for the stream as it passed by, to flow out and water it, 
This gives us a clear idea of the ‘ river of water,’ or as the 
phrase signifies, ‘ the divisions of waters,’ mentioned in the 
first Psalm ; and also by Jeremiah, chap. xviii. 8, and in 
Eccles. xxiv. 30, 31; and it especially gives the true mean- 
ing of Proverbs xxi: 1,‘ The king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord as the rivers of water ; he turneth it whithersoev- 
er he will.” 


— 
COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR: 


Reciinine on a couch of fallen leaves, wrapped in a 
fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, hoarse voice, and 
snowy beard, behold a venerable man. His pulses beat 
feebly; his breath becomes shorter; he exhibits every 
mark of approaching ‘dissolution. This is old Eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven; and as our readers must all re- 
member him a young man, as rosy and blithsome as them- 
selves, they will, perhaps, feel interested in hearing some 
of his dying expressions, together with a few particulars of 
his past life. His existence is still likely to be prolonged 
_a few weeks by the presence of his daughter December, 
the last and sole survivor of his twelve fair children ; and 
it is thought the father and daughter will expire together. 
The following are some of the expressions which have 
been taken down just as they fell from his dying lips: 
any wauat of order or accuracy will therefore be excus- 
ed. 
“Tam,” said he, “the son of old father Time, and 
the last of a numerous progeny ; for he has had no less 
than five thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven of us; 
but it has ever been his fate to see one child expire before 
another was born. It is the opinion of some, that bis own 
constitution is beginning to break up; and that when he 
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has given birth to a hundred or two more of us, his family 
being complete, he himself will be no more.” 

“ Alas! how have I been deceived! like other young- 
sters I was sanguine and credulous in early life : and no 
wonder; for, in my youthful days I received nothing but 
flattery and adulation, with the fairest promises of respect 
and good treatment. I heard that my poor brother and 
predecessor, Eighteen hundred and Twenty-six, had been 
very ill used : this they confessed, while they declared their 
intentions to behave better to me. I have been told, that 
on the morning of my birth, nothing was heard but the lan- 
guage of joy and congratulation. It was a season of gener- 
al festivity; every face beamed with pleasure; all was 
hope and expectation. In some places the event was an- 
nounced by the ringing of bells: in others it was recogni- 
zed by solemn thanksgivings and hymas of praise. My 
name was sounded in every social circle, and my appear- 
ance was acknowledged in many a retired chamber. It was 
not, indeed, on those outward and noisy demonstrations of 
joy that my highest hopes were founded; but rather from 
the many private assurances, and even solemn vows and 
promises | received, from one and another, of being well 
treated, duly appreciated and properly employed. It was 
at this time that I heard so much of their ill conduct tow- 
ards my late brother; how his property had been squan- 
dered, and his gifts undervalued ; while, as the best and on- 
ly compensation they could make for this behaviour, I was 
to receive double attention and unabating respect. I could | 
not but felicitate myself upon having made my appearance 
at so favorable a juncture, when so many seemed sensible 
of my value, and agreed as with one consent todo me 
justice. It was thus in good humor with myself and my 
dependants, that [| commenced my sanguine career ; and 
moving onward in my swift but regular course, began to 
distribute of my substance as I passed. Though it is true 
that I gave but little at a time, yet my donations were so 
perpetual that all who stood ready to receive as I dealt them 
out, might have become rich: but very early in my career 
I began to experience considerable disappointment from ob- 
serving that although I was stil! spoken of in terms of gen- 
eral respect, yet that my individual gifts were despised or 
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misemployed. Many of my precious moments have Tseen 
thrown away with great contempt, as of no value, alihough 
they were of the very same quality as those weeks aud 
months of which they still continued to acknowledge the 
importance.” 

Here the Old Year called for his account books, and 
turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye. He lias kept, 
it appears, an accurate register of the moments, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, and months, which he irs issued 5; and 
subjoined in some places, notices of the use to which they 
have beea applied. ‘These particulars it would be tedious 
to detail ; perhaps the recollection of our readers may furn- 
ish them as well. But we must notice one circumstance : 
upon turning to a certain page in his accounts, the old man 
was much affected, and the tears streamed down his fur- 
rowed cheek. This was no other than the register of the 
forty-eight Sundays which he has already issued ; and which, 
of all the wealth he had to dispose of, has been, it appears, 
the most scandalously wasted. “These,” said he, “ were 
my most precious gifts. I had but fifty-two of them: alas! 
how lightly have they been esteemed.” Here, upon reter- 
ring back to certain old memorandums, he found a long list 
of vows and resolutions which had a particular reference 
to these fifty-two Sundays. This, with a mingled emotion 
of grief and anger, he tere into a hundred pieces, and threw 
them on the embers, by which he was endeavoring to warm 
his shivering limbs. 

“ And yet, I feel,’ said he, “ more pity than indigna- 
tion towards these unhappy offenders ; they were far great- 
er enemies to themseives than te me. But there area few 
outrageous ones, by whom I have been defrauded of so 
much of my substance, that it is difficult to think of them 
with patience ; that notorious thief Procrastination, for in- 
stance, of whom every body has heard, and who is well 
known to have wronged my venerable father of so much 
of his property. There are also three noted pick-pockets, 
Sleep, Sloth, and Pleasure, from whom I have suffered 
much : besides a certain busy-body called Dress, who un- 
der the pretence of making the most of me, and taking 
great care of my gifts, steals away more of my property 
than any two of them.” 
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“ As for me, all must acknowledge that I have perform- 
ed my part towards friends and foes. I have fulfilled my 
utmost promise, and been more bountiful than many of my 
predecessors. My twelve fair children have, each in turn, 
aided my exertions; and their various tastes and dispousi- 
tions have all conduced to the general good. Mild Febru- 
ary, who sprinkled the naked boughs with delicate buds, 
and brought her wonted oflering of early flowers, was not 
of more essential service than that rude, blustering boy, 
March, who though violent in his temper, was well inten- 
tioned and useful. April, a gentle, tender hearted girl, 
wept his loss, yet cheered me with many a smile. June 
came crowned with roses, and sparkling in sun-beams, and 
laid up a store of costly ornaments for her luxuriant succes- 
sors. But I cannot stay to enumerate the graces and good 
qualities of all my children. You, my poor December, 
dark in your complexion, and cold in your temper, great- 
ly resemble my first-born January, with this difference, 
that he was most prone to anticipation, and you to re- 
flection.” 

“ If there should be any, who, upon hearing my dying 
lamentation, may feel regret that they have not treated 
me more kindly, 1 would beg leave to hint, that it is still 
possible to make some compensation for their past con- 
duct, by rendering me, during my few remaining days, 
as much service as may yet be in their power: let them 
testify the sincerity of their sorrow by an immediate al- 
teration in their behaviour, It would give me particular 
pleasure to see my only surviving child treated with res- 
pect: let no one slight her offerings: she has a consider- 
able part of my property still to dispose of, which, if 
well employed, will turn to good account. Not to men- 
tion the rest, there are four precious Sundays yet in her 
gift; it would cheer my last moments to know that these 
had been better prized than the past.” 

“It is very likely, at least after my decease, that many 
may reflect upon themselves for their misconduct towards 
me. To such I would leave it as my dying injunction, not 
to waste time in unavailing regret; all their wishes and 
repentance will not recall me to life. I shall never, nev- 
er return! I would rathey earnestly recommend to their re- 
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gard, my youthful successor, whose appearance is shortly 
expected: I cannot hope to survive long enough to in- 
troduce him: but I would fain hope that he wil! meet 
with a favorable reception; and that in addition to the 
flattering honors which greeted my birth, and the fair 
promises which deceived my hopes, more diligent exertion, 
more persevering effort may be employed. Let it be re- 
membered, that one honest endeavor is worth ten fair 
promises,” 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back on his 
couch nearly exhausted ; and trembling so violently as to 
shake the last shower of golden leaves from his canopy. 
Let us all hasten to testify our gratitude for his services, 
and repentance for our abuse of them, by improving the 
few remaining days of his existence, and by remembering 
the solemn promises we made him in his youth. This is 
the best preparation we can make for his expected succes» 
sor, Jane Tavior. 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


(Continued from page 380.) 


CHAP. VI. 


My walk in the garden—The Crowos—The progress of envy and 
ill-temper—The kitten and puppy—The hyacinths---My favorite 
hyacinth destroyed----My suspicions and revenge----Passion and 
misery connected. 


I pressep myself before my companions were awake, 
and finding the hall door open, went out into the garden, 
as we had liberty of doing. It was a lovely morning, the 
valley and summits of the hills were covered with mist, 
and the dew glistened on the grass. The gardener was 
mowing the lawn, and the cuckoo siaging in the woods. 
I walked towards the gardener, and stood looking at him, 
although my mind was any where hut with him. 
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« Miss,” said he, “ be those some of your devices, as I 
have found in the grass this morning ?” 

“* Devices,” I said, “ what devices ?” 

“Them there caps,” he answered, “ or what do you call 
um that hangs there on the tree;” and his eye directed 
me to the place where the two unfortunate crowns, which 
had been prepared for the day before, were suspended up- 
on a bough. 

The gardener had stopped to whet his scythe, whilst I 
contemplated the garlands, and as be returned his whet- 
stone to his pouch, “ one,” he remarked, with a kind of 
wink, “is prettily fancied enough, but the other, to my mind, 
is only fit for the brow of my Dapple.” 

“ Dapple,” I repeated, “ who is Dapple ?” 

“Eh! Eh!” said the old man, “ what, don’t you know 
Dapple, Miss: all I can say on him is, that he is mighty 
fond of thistles.” 

Before I could reply, I heard my sister’s voice behind 
me, bidding the old gardener good morning. “ Good day, 
my pretty Miss,” answered Roger, still mowing away. 

“See, Sophia,” I said, “ what pretty caps Roger has 
found :” and then drawing her away, I told her my per- 
suasion, that the crowns had been meant for us the day be- 
fore, and that there could be little doubt that an insult had 
been intended for one of us. She colored slightly at this 
suggestion, and then said, “ Well, take no notice, I wish 
the old man had not found them.” 

“ But for which of us do you suppose that the thistles 
were intended ?” I asked.” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” replied Sophia. 

* Do you think they were meant for me?” T said. 

* No,” returned Sophia, “ and I will give you my reason. 
You know Roger’s Dapple ?” 

“ No,” I replied, “ not I.” 

“ Well, Roger has a donkey, called Dapple, then,” said 
Sophia, “and one day, when I was walking with Amelia 
and Theresa, we were taking some medicine to Roger’s 
wife ; and as we were passing under a hedge near the cot- 
tage, Dapple poked his nose through a gap, and brayed in 
my ears; so Theresa would have it that he had found a 
fellow-creature, and pretended to say that I was very like 
35* 
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him. I should never have thought of this again, had it not 
been for that crown of thistles, and I dare say Theresa 
made that crown, and that Amelia would not let her bring 
it into the wood.” 

“1 don’t think it was meant for you, Sophia,” I answer- 
ed, “neither do you think it, only you say so to put me 
in good humor.” 

“Upon my word and honor, I do think it, Ellen,” she 
replied, “and I don’t say so to put you in good humor; 
indeed, indeed, I do not.” 

I still contended the matter with her, and she maintain- 
ed her first assertion with steadiness. The bell for pray- 
ers, at length put an end to our argument. J ran in, and 
she lingered a little behind, taking the occasion to snatch 
the two garlands from the tree, and throw them into a 
place where they might fade away unobserved; and a mo- 
ment afterwards appeared at prayers without a cloud on her 
brow. I was excessively sulky at breakfast, was imperti- 
nent to my governess at lessons, and was ordered into my 
own room, where I quarrelled with Theresa when she came 
in to dress for dioner, together with the other occupiers 
of the room, I was in short, so rude, though I never hint- 
ed at having seen the crowns, that she spoke her mind 
very plainly to me, and could hardly be restrained by 
Amelia and Lucilla. The quarrel at length ran so high, 
that Sophia told me I was bebaving very ill; and I, in re- 
ply, told Sophia, that she was a mean spirited girl to put 
up with the insults which were intended her. Mrs. Bloom- 
field was at length called in, and it was with some difficulty, 
that she persuaded me to seek a reconciliation with The- 
resa, who, on her part, very generously acknowledged her 
error, and very sincerely promised to endeavor to love me 
better in future. Still, however, the coronet of thistles 
hung on my mind, and I was ever adverting to it when left 
alone with Sophia; who one day told me in a laughing 
way, that she had proved her right to them, much more 
clearly than I had done, and therefore I was not entitled to 
think about them. 

“ And how ?” I asked. 

“Why I, like a true donkey,” she answered, “have 
swallowed my share of them, whilst they stick most une 
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comfortably in your throat, proving that you do not alto- 
gether partake of the nature of that same long-eared 
race.” 

“ Sophia,” I replied, “ you cannot be serious.” 

“No,” she answered, “ not on such occasions as this :” 
and kissing me, she added, “Oh! Ellen, Ellen, why will 
you not be happy ?” 

“ Because I cannot,” I replied. 

“ Because you will not,” she answered, and ran away. 

From that time, for some weeks, things passed on with- 
out any remarkable events, my schoolfellows taking little 
notice of me, and leaving me altogether to myself. During 
this interval I should observe, that the tortoise-shell cat 
made us a present of a kitten like herself, and. the old 
spaniel, of a puppy, who had little to recommend him but 
his exuberant spirits. This puppy and kitten presently 
established an intimacy, which I think it right to mention, 
as this intimacy, strange to say, had a very considerable 
influence over my destiny. The birth-days of these little 
creatures were gala days to Rosa and Maria, such were 
the simplicity and innocence of their manners. In the 
mean time the kitten and the puppy grew, and the months 
of July and August wore away. During this interval, we 
spent many evenings in the woods, our governess selecting 
the most lovely spots for our withdrawing reoms; and no 
king, as she would say, had a greater variety. It was here, 
in these glorious scenes, that she gave us some of her 
sweetest Jessons, that she opened to us the beauties of 
the sacred poets, and pointed out many of the most stri- 
king passages in the ancient classic authors, and in the 
more modern poetical writers; and thus she blended in- 
struction of various kinds, in these our delightful evening 
parties, and formed associations in our minds between 
spiritual and natural thiogs which never could be broken. 
It is much to be regretted in the present day, that the 
taste for that which is most beautiful, is now so rarely 
eultivated, and that society is hence deprived, even reli- 
gious society, of that charm which literature only is ca 
pable of bestowing. 

Many of our evening conversations are still imprinted 
en my memory, and no doubt, though at that time [ ev 
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idenced less delight in them than many of my companions, 
their influence was not lost on me, but they were made 
useful in the long run, of softening in a very great degree 
the natural asperities of my character. 

During this summer, our little society had been much 
engaged with certain plots of ground, which our governess 
had given us for gardens. ‘These little gardens were in a 
sweet retired part of the pleasure grounds; and it had 
been a matter of emulation amongst us, to raise the fair- 
est flowers, and especially hyacinths, of which we had a 
great variety. 

Amongst these hyacinths, however, it was allowed, that 
there were two roots which bore the pre-eminence, one of 
them was mine, and the other Theresa’s; and it was a 
question with old Roger, which of these was the best. I 
had procured mine with some other roots from my guard- 
ian’s garden, near town, and Theresa’s had been given 
to her by Roger, in return for some flannel night-caps 
which she had sent in the winter to his old woman. 

It happened one morning, having arisen early, that I 
went to my garden to look at my hyacinths, and when I 
arrived, what was my anger and astonishment, to find my 
favorite flower snapped and hanging from the stalk, whilst 
it seemed that the mould at the root had been scratched up 
with some violence. I was at first grieved, aud then enra- 
ged. It occurred to me that Theresa had done this, and 
without reflection, I ran along the narrow path which in- 
tersected our gardens, and reduced her favorite flower to 
the condition in which | had found my own. I had scarce- 
ly completed this work, when I heard my sister’s voice, ex- 
claiming, “ What are you doing, Ellen, are you mad ?” 

I started up, for I was stooping, and feeling my cheeks 
glow with shame and passion, I endeavored to speak, but 
was utterly confounded ; for I not only found that what I 
had done, had been seen by my sister, but by little Rosa, 
who stood beside her. 

Rosa was the first who spoke, and it was then to utter 
the most violent resentment, for she was extremely fond 
of Theresa, and whoever touched Theresa, offended Rosa. 

She called me wicked, spiteful, naughty, bed girl, and if 
she could have thought of any harder words, no doubt they 
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would have come out; and then shaking herself from So- 
phia, who would have held her, she ran back to the house 
to tell the dreadful tale. 

After she was gone, Sophia and I stood looking at each 
other for some moments, and at length Sophia said, “ Ellen, 
I am ashamed of you, what could have induced you to com- 
mit such an act as this ?” 

I explained my motives to her, and shewed her my 
broken hyacinth. 

“ Did you see Theresa break it ?” she asked. 

“No,” I replied, “ but I know she did it.” 

“ How do you know it?” said Sophia, 

“JT am sure of it; she envied my hyacinth,” I replied ; 
“and she said one day to Lucilla, when speaking of her 
beautiful rose bush, that she hated her on account of her 
rose bush, and that she would come some night and cut off 
all the buds.” 

“ And in what way did she say that,” returned my sis- 
ter, “ was it as if in jest?” 

To this I made no reply. 

“ When people are really jealous and spiteful, Ellen,” 
said Sophia, “ they never acknowledge it. Envy loves to 
hide itself, you have heard Mrs. Bloomfield say so often ; 
and at any rate, whatever Theresa might say, she never 
committed the act she threatened; she never injured any 
one of us, you had therefore no right to suspect her, and 
still less to revenge yourself: and now, she added, I must 
tell you, Ellen, that unless you go to Theresa, and im- 
plore her forgiveness, confessing that you acted in pas- 
sion, I cannot continue to esteem and love you as I have 
done.” 

I made no answer. She then spoke in a softer tone. 

“ Will you empower me to go for you, and implore 
Theresa’s pardon ?” she said. 

“No,” I replied, “ I won’t ask her pardon ; I know she 
broke my hyacinth.” 

“Once more, my Ellen,” said Sophia, “let me intreat 
you to consider what you are doing; let me go in your 
name to Theresa.” 

“No,” I answered, “I don’t want your interference, I 
will beg no one’s pardon.” 
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Sophia turned from me, her eyes were filled with tears, 
and she walked slowly towards the house. 

I stood some time where she had left me, trying to con- 
vince myself that Theresa had really broken my hyacinth, 
and that what [ had done was a matter of merely just re- 
venge, and whilst in this situation, the puppy and kitten 
suddenly appeared, I knew not from what direction; the 
one pursuing the other, tumbling and rolling over the beds 
of flowers, and bringing to my mind the painful convic- 
tioa, that they only had occasioned the destruction of my 
hyacinth. 

The breakfast bell at length roused me from my medita- 
tions. We always breakfasted in the dining-room with our 
governess, and it was not difficult for me to perceive, that 
Mrs. Bloomfield was the only person present to whom the 
Story had not been already told; for her manner towards 
me was unchanged, whilst every one else treated me with 
the greatest coldiess. 

This coldness of manner continued through our morning 
lessons, and immediately afterwards, Lucilla and Amelia 
took me apart, and stated to me in the most kind and af- 
fectionate manner, the evil which | had committed, beg- 

ing me to permit them to take me by the hand to beg 
Theresa’s pardon. Thus did these sweet young people 
smooth the way for my recovery, but pride prevented me 
from availing myself of their kindness; on which they 
plainly stated to me, that no other method remained of my 
regaining the good will of my schvol-fellows, and that [ 
must prepare myself to be treated with great coldness. I 
shall not repeat all the arguments which they brought for- 
ward from scripture, to induce me to humble myself for my 
great offence ; suffice it to say, that they did not succeed in 
their act of kindness, and from that time, I was treated by 
all my companions with a cold and distant politeness.— 
Theresa ceased to jest with me, Lucilla to pursue me at 
hide and seek, Rosa to caress me, Harriet to converse 
with me, and Maria to ask my help in cutting out her doll’s 
clothes ; and what was worse than all, Sophia avoided me, 
and if ever left alone with me, never ceased to urge me 
to go to Theresa and acknowledge my fault, and my con- 
trition. But I was determined rather to die than humble 
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myself, and now entertained no other thought than how to 
get away from this paradise, which I had thus embittered 
to myself; for this purpose I wrote a letter to my guard- 
ian, told my own story my own way, and begged he 
would either send for me, or fetch me, 

(To be continued.) 


—— 
—_—— 


MISSIONARY FACTS AND ANECDOTES. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AMONG KANDIAN 
CHILDREN, 


As I was returning to Rillegall, I was asked ifd should 
like to visit the Wihara, (Budhist Temple) which was 
in their neighbourhood ; to this I assented, and found a 
considerable pile of building occupied by five priests: bat 
only two were present, one of whom was their presi- 
deut. He with much politeness showed me the different 
parts of the temple, but I was rather surprised when he 
said to the assistant, who was with me, “1 wish to men- 
tion something to the Padre.” (Minister.) Of course 
I desire him to proceed, when he observed, that the tem- 
ple had sustained a very great loss by the establishment of 
our schools; that formerly the children of the village were 
accustomed to assist in cleaning the temple and the temple 
grounds, and in a variety of ways to help them ; but that 
since our schools have been established, he could get none 
of them to do any thing, he therefore requested that I 
would direct the parents to order their children to perform 
their accustomed services. This I declined doing, obsery- 
ing, that the parents of the children were at perfect liberty 
to send them wherever they pleased, and that I could not 
use any influence te induce them to the temple, as it was a 
conviction that the doctrines taught by the priests were 
erroveous, which had caused as to establish schools among 
them to teach them the way to heaven. I concluded by 
advising him, though old, to examine the Christian reli- 
gion for himself. He made no reply, but took the first op- 
portunity of leaving us. The people were very attentive 
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to this converation. Upon inquiry I learned, that when 
the priests called the boys of the village to perform their 
accustomed services, they were in the habit of clapping 
their hands and exclaiming, “ No/ No! we do not belong 
to you now.” 


OBSTACLES SURMOUNTED IN ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


Very near Colombo is a school built in a beautiful and 
romantic situation, on the high bank of a noble river, 
across which a bridge of boats had recently been thrown 
for the convenience of the public. A number of fine little 
boys residing on the side of the river opposite the school, 
were exceedingly anxious to enjoy the benefits of the in- 
struction which it afforded, but were utterly unable, from 
their poverty, to pay the toll for passing this bridge four 
times every day, to and from school. In removing this se- 
rious difficulty, the little fellows showed at once their eager- 
ness to obtain instruction, and their native ingenuity.— 
Wearing only a light cloth around them, according to the 
custom of the country, they were accustomed to assemble 
on the bank in the morning, and the larger boys binding 
up the books of the smaller ones, (which they had home 
with them to acquire their tasks,) to tie them on the back 
of their heads, and swim over, the little ones following 
them. And this inconvenience they constantly encounter- 
ed rather than be absent from school. 


ORIGIN OF GLASS. 


Dr. Mercor observes, that glass could not be unknown 
to the ancients, but that it must be as ancient as pottery it- 
self, or the art of making bricks; for scarcely can a kiln of 
bricks be burnt, or a batch of pottery-ware be made, but 
some of the brick or ware will, at least superficially be turn- 
ed into glass ; and therefore without doubt, it was known at 
the building of Babel. 
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According to Pliny, the discovery of glass took place by 
accident, in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by cer- 
tain merchants driven there by fortune of the sea. Being 
obliged to live there, and dress their victuals, by making a 
fire on the ground, and plenty of the plant ali being on 
the spot, this herb being burnt to ashes, aud the sand or 
stones of the place accidentally mixing with it, a vitrifica- 
tion was undesignedly made, from whence the hint was tak- 
en, and improved. Indeed, how old soever glass may be, 
the art of making and working it appears of no great com- 
parative antiquity. The first time we hear of glass among 
the Romans, was ia the time pf Tiberius, who began his 
reign A. D. 15, when Pliny relates that an artist had his 
house demolished for making glass malleable or flexible, 
though Petronius Arbiter, and some others assure us, that 
the emperor ordered the artist to be beheaded for his inven- 
tion. 

Italy had the first glass windows; and next to Italy, 
France; from whence they came to England and were in- 
troduced by Henry IL. and began to be common in private 
houses about the year 1180, EvuceEnio. 


—_— 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


INSTINCTS. 


IN MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


Tere is another case of oviparous ceconomy, which 
is still less likely to be the effeet of education, than it is 
even in birds, namely, that of moths and butterflies, which 
deposit their eggs in the precise substance, that of a cab- 
bage, for example, from which, not the butterfly herself, but 
the caterpillar which is to issue from her egg, draws its ap- 
propriate food. The butterfly cannot taste the cabbage. 
Cabbage is no food for her: yet in the cabbage, not by 
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chance, but studiously and electively, she lays her egg. 
There are, amongst many other kinds, the willow caterpil- 
lar, and the cabbage caterpillar ; but we never find upon a 
willow, the caterpillar which ‘eats the cabbage; nor the 
converse. This choice, as appears to me, cannot in the 
butterfly proceed from instruction, She had no teacher in 
her caterpillar state. She never knew her parent. I do 
not see, therefore, how knowledge acquired by experience, 
if it ever were such, could be transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. There is no opportunity either for in- 
struction or imitation. The parent race is gone before the 
new brood is hatched. And, if it be original reasoning in 
the butterfly, it is profound reasoning indeed. She must 
remember her caterpillar state, its tastes and habits; of 
which memory she shews no signs whatever. She must 
conclude from analogy, for here her recollection cannot 
serve her, that the little round body, which drops from her 
abdomen, will, at a future period produce a living creature, 
not like herself, but like the caterpillar which she remem- 
bers herself once to have beew. Under the influence of 
these reflections she goes about to make provision for an 
order of things, which, she concludes, will, some time or 
other, take place. And it is to be observed, that not a few 
out of many, but that all butterflies argue thus, all draw this 
conclusion, all act upon it. 

But suppose the address, and the selection, and the plan, 
which we perceive in the preparations which many irration- 
al animals make for their young, to be traced to some prob- 
able origin ; still there is left to be accounted for, that which 
is the source and foundation of these phanomena, that 
which sets the whole at work, the [storge,!] the parental 
affection, which I contend to be inexplicable upon any 
other hypothesis than that of instinct. 

For we shall hardly,.I imagine, in brutes, refer their 
conduct tawards their offspring to a sense of duty or decen- 
cy, a care of reputation, a compliance with public manners, 
with public laws, or with rules of life built upon a long ex- 
perience of their utility. And all attempts to account for 
the parental affection from association, I think, fail. With 
what is it associated ? “ Most immediately with the throes 
of parturition, that is, with pain, and terror, and disease. 
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The more remote, but not less strong association, that which 
depends upon analogy, is all against it. Every thing 
else, which proceeds from the body, is cast away and rejec- 
ted, 

In birds, is it the egg which the hen loves? or is it the 
expectation which she cherishes of a future progeny, that 
keeps her upon her nest? What cause has she to expect 
delight from her progeny? Can any rational answer be 
given to the question, why, prior to experience, the brood- 
ing hen should look for pleasure from her chickens ? It does 
not, I think, appear, that the cuckoo ever knows her young: 
yet, in her way, she is careful in making provision for them 
as any other bird. She does not leave her egg in every 
hole. 


rN THE SALMON, 


The salmon suffers no surmountable obstacle to oppose 
her progress up the stream of fresh rivers. And what does 
she do there? She sheds a spawn which she immediately 
quits, in order to return to the sea; and this issue of her 
body she never afterwards recognizes in any shape what- 


ever. Where shall we find a motive for her efforts, and 
her perseverance ? Shall we seek it in argumentation, or 
in instinct? The violet crab of Jamaica performs a fa- 
tiguing march, of some months continuance, from the moun- 
tains to the sea-side. When she reaches the coast, she casts 
her spawn into the open sea ; and sets out upon her return 
home. 

Moths and butterflies, as hath already been observed, seek 
out for their eggs those precise situations and substances, in 
which the offspring caterpillar will find its appropriate food. 
That dear caterpillar the parent butterfly must never see. 
There are no experiments to prove that she would retain 
any knowledge of it, if she did. How shall we account for 
her conduct ? I do not mean for her art and judgment in 
selecting and securing a maintenance for her young, but for 
the impulse upon which she acts. What should induce her 
to exert any art, or judgment, or choice, about the matter? 
The undisclosed grub, the animal, which she is destined 
not to know, can hardly be the object of a particular affec- 
tion, if we deny the influence of instinct. There is noth- 
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ing, therefore, left to her, but that, of which her nature 
seems incapable, an abstract anxiety for the general pres- 
ervation of the species; a kind of patriotism ; a solicitude 
lest the butterfly race should cease from the creation. 


IN DISOWNING THEIR YOUNG, 


Lastly, the principle of association will not explain the 
discontinuance of the affection when the young animal is 
grown up. Association, operating in its usual way, would 
rather produce a contrary effect—The object would be- 
come more necessary by habits of society: whereas birds 
and beasts, after a certain time, banish their offspring ; dis- 
own their acquaintance ; seem to have even no knowledge 
of the objects which so lately engrossed the attention of 
their minds, and occupied the industry and labor of their 
bodies. ‘This change, in different animals, takes place at 
different distances of time from the birth ; but the time al- 
ways corresponds with the ability of the young animal to 
maintain itself; never anticipates it. In the sparrow tribe, 
when it is perceived that the young brood can fly and shift 
for themselves, then the parents forsake them for ever ; and 
though they continue to live together, pay them no more 
attention than they do to other birds in the same flock. 
I believe the same thing is true of all gregarious quadru- 
peds, 





VEGETABLE MILK. 


Turs liquid is derived from the Cow Tree, or Palo de 
vacca, found near the village of Maracay, not far from 
Caraccas, in the north eastern part of South America. It 
is said, upon the authority of the celebrated Prussian trav- 
eller Humboldt, to possess the same physical qualities, and 
taste, as cow’s milk, being only a little more glutinous. 
Its chemical properties, however, differ sensibly from those 
of animal milk, though it is used for the same purpose : 
it is, in fact, one of the many wonderful vegetable produc- 
tions which the kind providence of the ever blessed God 
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causes to abound in those sultry regions where man would 
probably perish if left to depend entirely upon the produce 
of his own labor ; and, therefore, He, whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works, has here supplied the unavoida- 
ble deficiency which the bread fruit, the cow tree, the co- 
coa-nut tree, with almost every other kind of nutritious or 
cooling fruit, which grow in rich luxuriance, and without 
the aid of cultivation. 


JOHN xi. 21. 


“ Lord if theu hadst been here.” 


Some time ago, it happened, in a certain city, that the 
tranquillity of the inhabitants was disturbed by the sudden 
collection of a great concourse of people. Nothing excites 
more curiosity than such a circumstance: and so it was 
now. Persons of all descriptions ran out of their houses, or 
stood at their doors, to inquire the cause, and to see the ap- 
proaching multitude. We may imagine in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, the eager spectators awaiting the gradual ad- 
vancing of the crowd, At first they heard only the distant 
murmur ; but now the sound of a multitude of steps, and 
of innumerable voices, are distinctly heard, It comes near- 
er and nearer; now it has entered their street; and the 
concourse are visible. The gazers look on with a mixed 
feeling of curiosity and alarm ; multitudes appear ; the street 
fills from side to side ; and now they distinguish something 
like standards, waving above the heads of the people, These, 
which appear to be green branches, are borne in triumph by 
the exulting throng. For they soon perceive that this. is 
no tumultuous assembly ; it is a peaceable procession. The 
shouting of many voices is heard; but they seem to be sing- 
ing a triumphal chorus. At length the spectators distin- 
guish a part where the crowd is thickest, and where the 
green boughs seem to concentrate ; to this part every eye 
is direted ; and each spectator waits anxiously till it arrives 
opposite his own dwelling: it is then that they discern 
among the moving branches, the form of one raised a little 
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above the crowd: all are eager to catch a glimpse of Him - 
His aspect is dignified and serene: His attire is simple: He 
looks mildly on the surrounding multitude: every one in- 
quires, saying, “ Who is this ?”—and the multitude say— 
“'Phis is Jesus.” 

Reader, if you had been there, what would you have felt ? 
would you not earnestly have desired that the procession 
might stop, if but for one moment, before your door, that 
you might have had a more distinct view? and what if Je- 
sus had turned and looked upon you ? could you have borne 
that look? There were many young ones, like yourself, 
who saw that sight: many of the young daughters of Jeru- 
salem who joined in that chorus. It was, you recollect, 
children, who strewed branches in the way, and cried, 
“ Hosanna in the highest :” suppose you had been one of 
those children! But this, you say was impossible ; these 
events happened many hundred years ago, and in a place 
far distant. And yet may it not be useful to endeavor to 
realize the scene for a moment; and to inquire what would 
have been your sensations, or what they would now be, if 
Jesus himself were to pass by. Espec'ally as in this case, 
the circumstances of time and place make little essential al- 
teration ; because, “ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever ;” and it is He who says, “ ] am with you 
always.” 

During the Saviour’s visible abode on earth, there were 
many private companies which he honored with his pres- 
ence. When he was bidden toa feast, he condesceuded to 
go; not for his own entertainment, but that he might “ be 
about his Father’s business.” Now, might it not have a 
good effect, sometimes, when we are in company, to say to 
ourselves, “suppose we had lived in those days, and that 
the Lord Jesus was one of this party ;—what difference 
would it make in my feelings, in my behaviour, in my con- 
versation? what difference should I have made in my dress, 
if He bad been invited to,day ? should I not then have re- 
membered some of the apostle’s hints about ‘gold and 
pearls and costly array ? should I not, at least, have been 
careful to be clothed in modest apparel? Say net in your 
heart, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, I should have act- 
ed, spoken, and dressed differently, for does he not still 
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know “our down-sitting and our up-rising ;” does he not 
“ compass our path ;” is he not “ acquainted with all our 
ways?” yes, wherever we are, his holy eye beholds every 
impropriety of dress and of demeanor; should not this be 
some check ? 

It is recorded by the evangelist, that once, “ as Jesus 
entered into the city, he hungered :” and this was no soli- 
tary instance. O reader! if you had lived then, and if he 
had passed your door, and if he would but have accepted 
such refreshments as you could have offered him, how hap- 
py, how highly honored would you have thought yourself ! 
There are few indeed, however lightly they may, in fact, 
esteem the Saviour, but would gladly offer him such hospi- 
tality, if the opportunity were now presented. Well, the 
opportunity is presented. There were many women in 
those days, who “ ministered to him of their substance ;” 
and there are many men and women in these days who do 
the same. We have his own word for this ;—“ inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me;” and “the poor ye have always with you.” 
What an honor does Christ put upun us, in allowing us 
still to minister to Him! If any one then should say, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, how happy should we 
have been to make an entertainment for thee, and to give 
thee the best that our table affords ?” let them try their 
sincerity by this test: let them inquire, Do we feed the 
Lord’s poor? is it our pleasure and business to minister to 
the necessities of the saints? if net, they may be assured 
that Jesus would not value their officious attentions to him- 
self: for if they really loved him they would “keep his 
commandments,” 

But reader, when Jesus hungered, would you, had he 
passed your door, willingly have parted with any luxury, 
any superfluous article of dress, to procure him refresh- 
ment?—Then assuredly you will also be willing to deny 
yourself such things now, that you may have something to 
give to his members; and if you do so, this is your reward, 
that you “ do it unto Him.” 

But the recollection of the Saviour’s constant presence, 
is never so eonsolatory as when we feel our need of a spir- 
itual physician. Young reader, are you ever concerned 
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about the welfare of your soul ? do you ever feel your need 
ofa Saviour, but doubt whether he will hear you? do you 
feel uncertain where to seek him? did you ever exclaim, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 1 would have come to 
thee like the poor leper, and have said, If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean?” O then, no longer say in thine 
heart, ® Who shall ascend into heaven to bring Christ from 
above ?” seeing he is ever nigh thee ; and if thou wilt but 
come to Him, and believe in thine heart, and hear the word 
that he whispers there, “ thou shalt be saved.” 


ORIGIN OF CLOCKS. 


Tue invention of clocks, with wheels, is referred to Pa- 
cificus, archduke of Verona, in the year 850, who lived 
in the time of Lothorius, or Lothaire, (who began his reign 
854,) son of Louis 4th, king of France ; others ascribe it 
to Boetius, about the year 510. Mr. Derhain makes clock- 
work of much older standing. But be that as it may, it is 
certain the art of making clocks, such as are now in use, 
was either first invented, or at last retrieved in Germany, 
about 310 years ago, 1492. The French annals mentiona 
water clock, sent by Abdulla, king of Persia, to Charle- 
magne, about 807, which seems to bear some resemblance 
to the modern clocks; it was of brass, and shewing the 
hours by 12 gilt balls of the same metal, and in falling struck 
a bell, and made it sound. There were also figures of 12 
cavaliers, which at the end of each hour, came out of cer- 
tain apertures or windows, at the side of the clock, and 
shut them again. Among the curious clocks the most emi- 
nent for furniture, and the variety of their motions and 
figures, are those of Strasburg and Lyons. In the first a 
cock claps his wings, and proclaims the hour; the angel 
opens the door,’ and salutes the virgin, and the holy spirit 
descends on her. In the second two horsemen encounter, 
and beat the hour on eachother ; a door opens, and there 
appears on the theatre the virgin with Jesus Christ in her 
arms; the magii, with their retinue, marching inorder, and 
presenting their gifts, and two trumpeters sounding all the 
time to proclaim the procession. 
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one, is in a turret of the royal palace at Hampton, con- 
structed in the year 1540, which was in the reign of Henry 
VIII. by a maker whose initials are N, O. 
As it is with most curious inventions, manv claims have 
been made to it; but it would appear that each claimant 
had the honor of progressively improving on the original.— 
Rees. 


The oldest English clock extant, which is a very curious | 
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Poetry. | 
THE NEGRO’S PETITION. Ae 
* Relieve the oppressed.’ —isa. \wiii. 6. | 


Pity the sorrows of a poor black man, 
Who groans beneath oppression’s ruthless reign ; 
Ye sons of freedom, oh! do all yon can, 

Emancipation for the slave to gain. 





These bleeding wounds my misery bespeak, 

These deep-drawn sighs proclaim my weight of grief, 
These lurid tears which trickle down my cheek, 

In tacit language beg for kind relief. 


Hard is the lot of the poor negro slave, 
Short is his rest, and scanty is his fare, 

A tyrant’s pity he in vain doth crave, 

He still the burden and the lash must bear. 





Flows not the vital current from my heart 
As pure as his who o’er me bears control ; 
Did not his Maker life to me impart— 
Give me like him a never-dying soul? 


Let reason, let religion, answer give— 

And bid the oppressor cease to be unjust ; 
Tell him that soon we both shall cease to live, 
And must claim kindred in primeval! dust. 


How oft, alas! the sacred queen of heaven 
Has gladdened natitre with her smiling face, 
Since from my bosom happiness was driven, 
By white-skinned monsters of the human race. 


One fatal eve, returning to the land, 

With bosom light I plied the willing oar, - 
My wife and children waiting on the strand, 
To hail me welcome with my finny store. 





Poetry—Meet Again. 


Toward our hut with pleasure soon we hied, 
Thought not in ambush evil was aloof— 

But mark, alas! beset on every side, 

The bloodhounds seized me and their prey bore off. 


Adieu, I cried, my wife and babes adieu,— 
Farewell my friends, my native land farewell ; 
Ah! torn for ever dear delights from you, 
With fell oppression I am doomed to dwell. 


Still do my ears my children’s cries retain, 
Still do my eyes behold my wife’s despair, 
Still doth my bosom feel the parting pain, 
Still doth fond memory each dear image bear. 


Think on my fate, (nor may you think in vain) 
All ye who can for misery heave the sigh ; 
The heart of pity bleeds for other’s pain, 

Then hear, oh hear a wretched negro’s cry ! 


Pity the sorrows of a poor black man, 

Who groans beneath oppression’s ruthless reign ; 

Ye sons of freedom, oh! do all ye can, 

Emancipation for the slave to gain. I. M. M. 


AL 
—_————— 


MEET AGAIN. 


BY MONTGOMERY: 


JoyFuL words---we meet again! 
Love’s own language, comfort darting 
Through the souls of friends at parting, 
Life to Death we meet again. 


While we walk this vale of tears, 
Compassed round with care and sorrow, 
Gloom to-day, and storm to-morrow, 

‘ Meet again’ our bosom cheers. 


Far in exile when we roam, 
O’er our lost endearments weeping, 
Lonely vigils silent keeping, 

‘ Meet again’ transports us home. 


When the weary world is past, 
Happy they whose spirits soaring, 
Vast eternity exploring, m 

‘Meet again’ in heaven at last. 
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